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THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 


But how would you give it a name? 

It would just be, maybe, “segue,” or “cross-fade” 
between the two tunes. Or I'd say, out of “The Race Is 
On” and start of whatever . . . generally, “in ‘Stranger’ ” 
and “out ‘Uncle John’s Band’ ” for each tune. 

And you did all that on one tape? 

One or two for each album, but they were just con- 
structed portions of beginnings and ends of stuff. And 
they weren’t necessarily even the same tune that I was 
using for the parts; that didn’t necessarily enter the pic- 
ture, but it was in the same tuning. I did so much by ear, 
Ijust picked out something; it wasn’t necessarily good, it 
just happened to fit. 

You mentioned you had some creative tension with 
Healy. I certainly know creative tension can be the 
thing that actually makes project succeed. 

You get the colored side of the picture here. Well, 
there were times, like when it came to Workingman’s 
Dead, when Bob and I started doing that; Healy was 
there, too. It was this committee thing and we just had 
to say, “Wait a minute, we can’t do this this way. You 
guys want Bob and me to do it, or you can have Healy 
do it, you choose. It’s just not going to work this way.” 
They decided they wanted us to do it. Basically, Danny 
and I hear differently. He likes to compress and add a 
lot of high-end. I’m more of a purist. I like to, as 
closely as possible, capture the exact sound of an 
instrument and tune the acoustic space for the har- 
monics and overall tonal quality. I could go on about 
the Warfield and Radio City gigs and their products, 
but I was able to do the recording with little interfer- 
ence. You got frustrated and pissed off at times, but 
you still had to make it happen. 

The project always comes first. 

Yeah, it had to. 

So your direct involvement with the Dead started to 
wind down after the two live albums in 1980. 

Let’s see. There was the mixing, etc., of the acoustic 
album, the first video show, then the electric album, and 
the second and third video formats; this work took up a 
good portion of 1981. Somewhere in there I did Jerry’s 
Run for the Roses. That was a fun record. I did all the 
recording in a few days, just straight-ahead. For a lot of 
it there were no overdubs, it went right onto the record. 
It was good, I liked it a lot. Melvin was great and I 
established a really good relationship with him. Weir 
also used the studio for his Midnites record, and I had to 
spend some time with that project. Throughout these 
projects, Brent and I worked on his album. 


Which never came out. 

Right, it’s just sitting there. Someday Pd really like to 
break it loose. Pd love to release it, but only if I do any 
and all the finishing work. Brent and I were partners in 
it, and it was a very special project for us; I think that’s 
true for the other musicians involved as well. Then there 
was kind of a parting of ways, Brent and I split up. We 
had been together at that point for about three years or 
so, and that was the thing that put me in the “ex-old- 
lady” zone I hadn’t ever really thought it possible for me 
to occupy. “I can’t fit in this zone, that has nothing to do 
with me. Give me a break.” Everyone else was paranoid 
about how it might be with him. Pd put marriage on 
hold long before that, so it wasn’t as complicated as it 
might have been. We actually got along great. 

Approximately when did you part ways with the 
Dead, around 83? 

In ’83-84 I pulled what I like to call my “Joan of 
Arc” move. I had refused to complete the second video 
show from the Warfield and Radio City without the 
band establishing a rate of compensation. I knew that 
the initial income from the first show had gone to the 
co-producers and that if this show went in without some 
kind of written agreement, it would most assuredly fol- 
low suit. Anyhow, I demanded the band see any paper- 
work (monies out, monies in, etc.), and that my crew 
and myself be paid for the first show. Well, the band was 
told I was demanding mucho bucks to finish the project, 
and was therefore keeping them from getting a big pay- 
ment, supposedly. I think someone’s guilt orchestrated 
that shallow and incorrect representation of my 
motives. Well, I completed the show, the band got what 
I asked for, my crew got paid, but unfortunately I didn’t. 
Astonished and appalled that anyone believed Pd do 
anything just for bucks, I felt quite the martyr. Hello, it’s 
me, Betty. That’s when I went up north, I went up to 
Oregon. 

Obviously we need to discuss “the Betty tapes.” 

“Betty’s Boards.” I hear about them all the time. I 
wonder which ones they have. I say, “Let me hear them, 
PII tell you if they’re mine.” 

You know, it’s widely considered that the release of 
those tapes was the single most important event in the 
history of the recording and trading of Grateful Dead 
tapes. 

Oh, gosh. Thank you! It’s great to know I’m appreci- 
ated on some level. 

Let me tell you, it wasn’t just weird for you, it was 
weird for the people who were involved in actually 
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buying and first transferring them. There’s some really 
heavy karma attached to those tapes. 

That’s a real understatement as far as my life is con- 
cerned. So much of my life is totally intertwined in those 
tapes. I stop short of saying “defined by them.” There 
were years of tapes, many bands. Pd like to get my 
hands on some of those. 

The release of those tapes made it possible for some- 
one like myself, who spent years trying to get a handful 
of decent recordings, to all of a sudden be able to col- 
lect a huge number of pristine first-generation sound- 
board tapes without much of a hassle. For years, there 
was always this very clear split between people in the 
community who would withhold the crisp tapes and 
the people who would share this wonderful music 
openly. It was—still is, in fact—a huge power trip. 

Yes, I’m into disseminating it, every time. If you ask 
me, Pll tell you whatever I can. 

The people who were disseminating the Betty 
Boards made it possible for the hierarchy to be 
destroyed between the haves and the have-nots. 

Right. Oh, I love it! I love it! An instance for people 
to change; change is a wonderful thing. 

In turn, it also exponentially increased the enjoy- 
able factor of the Grateful Dead’s music because all of 
a sudden a neophyte could have an incredible collec- 
tion of Grateful Dead music. 

That’s so wonderful, that makes me feel so good! My 
work wasn’t altogether in vain. 

That, in turn, then made many, many more people 
get into tapes because the tapes were actually worth 
collecting. They didn’t sound like so many of the 
echoey audience recordings made forty rows back. So 
all of a sudden you could really have a great collection, 
and that in turn made the music and the experience of 
collecting tapes more attractive to other people, which, 
in turn, in sort of an odd way, made the Grateful Dead 
much more popular. 

All right! Gratification! 

So, no matter how weird that trip was for you... 

I’m glad they got out there. It went past the bullshit, 
which is what I ran into all over the place with the 
boards. And it went past it; I always wanted to get past 
it. And it’s out there. We’ve overcome. The demon has 
been driven back. I love it. I think it’s great, it’s wonder- 
ful. It’s extremely rewarding for me to hear that, that it 
got out there and that somebody can appreciate it. And 
that some asshole someplace isn’t making a bunch of 
money on it; at least I hope that’s the case. Anyway, if 





some asshole is making money on them, it should be 
mine! [laughs] I’m glad people are getting to hear the 
music. 

The interesting thing is that there are more of the 
Betty tapes still out there, still unreleased by whoever is 
holding them... 

Oh, yeah? 

Yes, they are hidden, and there’s only one person 
who knows where that guy is, and that guy has been 
trying to sell a road case filled with two hundred tapes 
to the bootleggers in Italy. They won’t buy it because he 
wants a million dollars. 

Is that all? 

That’s what he wants. 

I wonder which ones he has, because there were so 
many Garcia Band tapes, there were years of Garcia 
Band tapes. Some of them were just amazing. 

Yes, it’s largely the Garcia Band tapes. 

Yeah, I would think it would have to be because 
those haven’t surfaced. Like the Grateful Dead ones, a 
lot of my Grateful Dead tapes are in the Grateful Dead 
Vault. I recorded the Garcia Band in all its forms over 
the years. He really got into gigging when the Grateful 
Dead stopped playing for a couple of years. I used to 
take my MX10s [Ampex stereo mike mixers—4 in/2 
out), plug them all together and feed my Revox two- 
track (that’s before I got my Nagra). I always used my 
own split signal. I recorded Merl [Saunders] and Jerry’s 
Live at Keystone by renting my Alembic gear (I’d split 
with Alembic so I rented my old setup) and having Rex 
as my assistant. That was one of those projects that was 
supposed to net the basic track for one cut on their 
scheduled studio album. They liked the tapes well 
enough to put out a double live album, and since then 
Merl and Fantasy Records have issued some, I think it’s 
three, more CDs from those tapes. I only recorded two 
nights on the multitrack; they must have used almost 
everything. 

Right. And the Betty tapes of the Europe ’72 tour 
aren’t out yet, except for one or two. 

I think most of my Europe ’72 tapes are in the Vault. 
In Europe I was doing the sixteen-track and simultane- 
ously running a two-track of my monitor mix. I made 
cassettes at the same time, and I had been feeding these 
a few at a time to Bear while he was unavoidably 
detained. I spoke to him after he had been receiving the 
tapes for a while; he said he was wondering who had 
done the mixing; he didn’t think it was Bob because he 
liked the mixes; “they sound like my mixes,” he said. I 








